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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Members are reminded that nominations for the new 
Officers and Council 1930-31, should be sent to the Hon. Sec- 
retary, Public Library, Bancroft Road, Mile End, E.1, to reach 
him not later than May Ist, 1930. 


The May Meeting of the Council will be held on Wednes- 
day, May 2lst, at the St. Bride Institute. 


Transitional Members are reminded that unless their sub- 
scriptions are paid by May 14th the latest, they will not be 
entitled to receive ballot papers for the election of the Library 
Association Council in July next. 


The Next Meeting of the Association will be held at 
Hampstead on April 9th, when the following programme will 
be carried out :— 

3.15 p.m. sharp.—Assemble at Keats House, Keats Grove, 
N.W.3. (The house is 3 minutes from Hampstead Heath 
Station, L.M.S., or may be reached in 7 minutes from 
Belsize Park Station (Edgware tube from the City, 
Charing Cross, etc.), by walking up Haverstock Hill to 
Downshire Hill, of which Keats Grove is a continuation. 

3.30-5 p.m.—Tour of the notable historical and scenic parts 
of Hampstead, the Heath, the Vale of Health, etc., con- 
ducted by Mr. F. Edgcumbe, Curator of Keats House. 

6.30 p.m.—Meeting of the Junior Section at Hampstead 
Central Library, Finchley Road, N.W.3. 

7.0 p.m.—General Meeting at the Central Library, when Mr. 
G. L. Burton, Birmingham Public Libraries, will read 
his paper on “The Public Library and the Average 
Man: a few thoughts on an old theme.” The chair will 
be taken by Mr. R. Cooper, F.L.A., President of the 
Association, 
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Mr. Burton is the speaker nominated by the Midland 
Division to come to London at the Council’s expense and ad- 
dress the Central Association, and we need hardly ask all Lon- 
don members to come in large numbers and give Mr. Burton 
a cordial welcome. 


The Woolwich Public Libraries have just completed a 
very satisfactory and interesting experiment ; unique probably 
in London, if not in the whole country. On the second Mon- 
days of January, February and March last cinema displays of 
Educational Films were given in the local town hall and ar- 
ranged by the Public Libraries Committee. To these shows 
were invited the local school children by arrangement with 
the local educational authorities. Such was the enthusiastic 
response to co-operate and so large the demand for tickets 
that on the February and March Mondays two “ houses” had 
to be given; one at 9.30 a.m. and the second at 11 a.m. Alto- 
gether nearly 3,000 children attended, accompanied by their 
teachers, and so excellent were the arrangements made by Mr. 
P. Bursill, the Chief Librarian, and his staff, that perfect satis- 
faction was given to all. In all six different films were shown 
and the children, upon their return to school, had to write an 
essay upon the subject as presented to them by the cinema. 

Further useful and extended work among the children of 
Woolwich has been planned and carried out by the enter- 
prising Libraries Committee. A conference was held of the 
local school teachers, L.C.C. District Inspectors, the School 
Managers, local Borough Councillors, etc., to further the work 
of library value among the young of the borough. At this 
Conference Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, the well-known author, 
gave a lecture on Children’s Museums, illustrated with views 
and lantern slides on the Epidiascope. 

A further activity of the local library service was the 
recent arrangement of a very excellent Art Exhibition of local 
Historical and Topographical Pictures, etc., at the Old Town 
Hall from March 10th to 17th. During the course of the ex- 
hibition several attractive public lectures were given, one of 
which was by Mr. R. W. Chambers, Quain Professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of London; and at another Lt.-Col. J. 
M. Mitchell presided. Mr. P. Bursill is to be congratulated 
upon the fine work he is doing in Woolwich. 


The Net Book Agreement seems to have missed fire in 
London, but the many libraries who have been granted licenses 
are apparently finding it not only a workable scheme, but also 
one which does not, in spite of all the gloomy prophesies of 
opponents, entail very much extra clerical work. By the cour- 
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tesy of the Hon. Secretary of the L.A., we have been provided 
with copies of the correspondence between that body and the 
Stoke Newington Council. We do not propose to print it, as 
those interested may read it in its entirety in the current issue 
of the Library World. We observe with pleasure (shared, no 
doubt by most of our members) that Edinburgh has easily 
won on points, and although, no doubt, the opinion of Stoke 
Newington is unchanged by the arguments presented to them, 
it is obvious that the Town Clerk was making the best of a 
bad case, and was wise to withdraw from the controversy, 
leaving the leading questions put to him unanswered. 


We have been asked to state that the name of Mr. J. 
Pomfret (Preston) was inadvertently omitted from the list of 
Vice-Presidents of the North-Western Branch of the L,A., 
printed elsewhere. 


THE MARCH MEETING. 


An audience of over fifty attended to hear Mr. Arthur Hewitt’s 
paper on the “Inns of Court,’ on March 12th, at the Middle Temple. 
The afternoon meeting attracted a large number of assistants who thor- 
oughly enjoyed the description of the Temple given them with such 
enthusiasm and courtesy by the Librarian, Mr. H. A. C. Sturgess. Mr. 
Hewitt’s paper revealed evidences of assiduous and loving research into 
the records of the ancient and dignified legal institutions which are all 
too little known by Londoners, and it is very pleasing to the Education 
Committee to observe the undoubted success of a meeting held at a 
“special” library, and addressed by a “special” librarian. Mr. Hewitt’s 
capable method of handling his subject is an earnest of the thoroughness 
with which we expect his new book on library law, now in the press, 
has been executed. 

The Association is greatly indebted to the Benchers and to the 
Librarian and Keeper for their courtesy in permitting the meeting to be 
held in the Temple. 


*FRANCIS BACON: A Sketch of his Life and a Summary 
of his Influence on Classification 


By Miss E. D1amonp 
(Ilford Public Libraries). 


Francis Bacon was born in London, at York House, 
Strand, on 22nd January, 1561. He was the son of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, who held, under Queen Elizabeth, the office of Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal. His mother, Anne Cooke, whose 
eldest sister was married to Lord Burghley, was a lady of 
strong will and great accomplishments, and a zealous Calvin- 
ist, but her austerity rather marred her character. There 





* A paper read on February 12th, 1930, at Mudies’ Library. 
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were two sons, Anthony and Francis, Francis being the 
younger by two years. Very little is known of their child- 
hood, but it is evident that even as a boy Francis had the 
manners of a courtier, for when the Queen at one time asked 
him how old he was, he answered that he was “two years 
younger than Her Majesty’s happy reign.” 


When he was little more than twelve years old he was 
sent to Cambridge, where he occupied rooms at Trinity Col- 
lege. There is a certain amount of boyishness about one of 
his discoveries; he says: “I remember in Trinity College, in 
Cambridge, there was an upper chamber, which being thought 
weak in the roof of it, was supported by a pillar of iron, of the 
bigness of one’s arm, in the midst of the chamber; which if 
you had struck, it would make a little flat noise in the room 
where it was struck, but it would make a great bomb in the 
chamber beneath.” We can imagine that he made the most 
of this discovery ! 

While he was still at Cambridge he disapproved very 
strongly of the philosophy of Aristotle, which held unques- 
tioned sway in the great English schools. Of course, school- 
boys delight to find fault with their text-books, but in this 
case it was a disapproval which was based on thought and 
study, and lasted all his life. He himself says Aristotle’s was 
a philosophy “ only strong for disputations and contentions, 
but barren of the production of works for the benefit of the 
life of man.” 

Sir Nicholas Bacon was anxious that his son should fol- 
low in his own footsteps and become an eminent statesman or 
diplomatist, so after spending little more than two years at the 
University Francis began to study law at Gray’s Inn. That 
same year, 1576, when he was barely fifteen, he joined the 
household of Sir Amyas Paulet, the Queen’s Ambassador, and 
went with him to France. He was always interested in nat- 
ural phenomena, and during his stay in Paris he tells a story 
similar to that of his Cambridge days. There was an old 
ruined church about four miles out of Paris, which was famed 
for what Bacon describes as “ echoes upon echoes.” He tells 
how he stood at one end of the church, and, speaking from 
there, heard his voice returned thirteen times. He says, “I 
have heard of others, that it would return sixteen times: for 
I was there about three of the clock in the afternoon, and it 
is best (as all other echoes are) in the evening.” 

While he was learning the art of diplomacy in Paris his 
active mind invented a secret cypher, useful in the intrigues 
of court life. 
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Early in the year 1579, when Bacon was eighteen, came 
the event which changed the whole current of his life: his 
father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, died after only a few days’ illness. 
This event was so sudden and unexpected that apparently Sir 
Nicholas himself was quite unprepared, and his affairs proving 
to be in considerable disorder, Francis was left with only a 
very small part of the fortune that should have been his. Thi- 
of course was a great blow to his prospects, for deprived o: 
his father’s money, and, equally important, of his father’s in- 
fluence, his dreams of a diplomatic career had to be abandoned, 
and he had to set himself once more to the study of law, this 
time as a means of earning a livelihood. Had Bacon’s position 
in life been assured from the beginning it is probable that his 
story would have been a very different one, but the loss of his 
fortune and the consequent need to work his own way up the 
social ladder brought out and over-developed an otherwise 
useful trait in his character. Bacon was ambitious through 
and through, and his ambition caused him to become a flatterer 
and a sycophant. He appealed for help to his uncle, Lord 
Burghley, but apparently none was forthcoming, and Bacon 
settled down to his studies at Gray’s Inn. Although the study 
of law was not at all to his liking he progressed steadily; he 
was called to the Bar in 1582 and became a Bencher in 1586. 
About this time, too, he took his place in Parliament, first as 
a member for Melcombe Regis, then for Taunton, and in 1593 
for the County of Middlesex. 

For some time Bacon had been on very friendly terms 
with the Earl of Essex, and Essex, on his part, did all he pos- 
sibly could to further Bacon’s interests; but unfortunately 
Bacon himself, in endeavouring to attract the Queen’s atten- 
tion, wrote her a learned pamphlet of advice which only suc- 
ceeded in incurring her displeasure, and for a long time she 
ignored their petitions entirely. 

Eventually the office of Attorney-General became vacant, 
and Essex, on behalf of his friend, clamoured for a hearing. 
The Queen would give no answer, and for eighteen months 
Bacon lived in suspense, hoping against hope that he might 
have the good fortune to secure the appointment. This was 
not to be, however, and the position was given to another man. 
Essex was as disappointed at this lack of success as was Bacon 
himself, and he resolved to do all in his power to make 
amends; he insisted that Bacon should accept from him the 
gift of a large piece of land at Twickenham, valued at £1800. 
This, of course, Bacon was reluctant to take, but Essex would 
hear of no refusal, and his generosity did much to lessen 
Bacon’s discouragement. 
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Soon after this another office became vacant, the Master- 
ship of the Rolls, and Bacon applied for it, supported of course 
by the Earl of Essex, and also by his uncle, Lord Burghley. 
But he had no better success in this claim, and he was very 
disheartened. His fortunes were at their lowest about this 
time; he had very little money and very few friends, and all 
his efforts to improve his position seemed doomed to failure. 
A very slight estrangement began to creep in between himself 
and Essex, owing to a difference of opinion as to their attitude 
to the Queen. Bacon himself says, “I ever set this down, that 
the only course to be held with the Queen was by obsequious- 
ness and observance . . . My Lord on the other hand had 
a settled opinion that the Queen could be brought to nothing 
but by a kind of necessity and authority.” In this case Bacon 
proved the wiser of the two, but Essex was by nature too im- 
patient to follow the whims of the Queen for long, and he pre- 
ferred to go his own way, regardless of Bacon’s warnings. 
Up to this time Essex had been one of the Queen’s favourites, 
pressing the claims of his friend whenever possible; now the 
positions were to be reversed. Early in 1599 Essex set out 
cn the expedition to Ireland which was to prove so disastrous. 
He returned later in the year, having lost twelve thousand 
men and spent something like £300,000, and with nothing 
gained whatever, but instead of trying to conciliate the Queen 
he maintained a rebellious and hostile attitude which resulted 
in his being placed under arrest. Bacon did his best to inter- 
vene and was associated at the trial with the prosecuting 
counsel, in the hope, as he said, of assisting his friend, but al- 
though Essex was released he was deprived of all his offices 
and dismissed from court. So far Bacon really had done his 
best for his friend, but things went from bad to worse, and in 
1601 Essex broke into open rebellion, and Bacon chose to 
desert his friend and keep in with the Queen rather than share 
in Essex’s inevitable downfall. There was overwhelming 
evidence against Essex, who had to answer to the capital 
charge of treason, and Bacon, as one of the prosecuting 
counsel, definitely helped to secure his conviction, but that 
was not all. The impression left on the general public by the 
trial was confused and vague, and Elizabeth desired that an 
authoritative statement should be drawn up, setting out 
clearly all the Earl’s offences; Bacon himself, Essex’s greatest 
friend, complied with this request by writing “A Declaration 
of the practices and treasons attempted and committed by 
Robert, Earl of Essex.” 

With the death of Elizabeth and the accession of James 
Bacon’s fortunes began to improve. Elizabeth had been cap- 
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ricious, and Bacon had spent many years seeking vainly for 
advancement at her hands, but with the accession of James he 
turned his attention to his writing, hoping thereby to appeal 
to the King’s undoubted learning. He succeeded in this as in 
other things ; in fact it was a turning point in his life. He was 
knighted in 1603, and became successively Solicitor-General 
and Attorney-General. In 1606, at the age of forty-six, he 
married the daughter of a wealthy Alderman. A contempor- 
ary writes of the event: “Sir Francis Bacon was married 
yesterday to his young wench in Maribone Chapel. He was 
clad from top to toe in purple, and hath made himself and his 
wife such store of fine raiments of cloth of silver and gold 
that it draws deep into her portion.” 

In 1618 Bacon reached the summit of his ambition; he 
was created Lord High Chancellor. The same year he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Verulam, and the following 
January became Viscount St. Albans. For three years he was 
allowed to enjoy the full dignity and power of his office and 
then the blow fell. Rumours went round that the Lord 
Chancellor was accepting bribes, and in various other ways 
acting unworthily of his office; a Parliament enquiry was 
started and many offences brought to light. There was nothing 
for it but a full trial, which resulted in Bacon’s being fined 
£40,000, banished from parliament and court, and imprisoned. 
He was soon released from prison, but not allowed to return 
to court, and he retired, a broken, disgraced man, to end his 
days in seclusion. His income after retiring was £2,500, but 
his extravagance was such that at his death his debts amounted 
to something like £22,000. 

His death was caused, indirectly, by the carrying out of 
scientific experiments. He was anxious to know whether ex- 
treme cold would act as a preservative, and in order to test 
this idea he bought a hen one day while he was out in the 
country, and stuffed it with snow. In doing this he caught 
a chill, which rapidly developed to fever; he was forced to stop 
at the nearest house, which happened to be Lord Arundel’s, 
and there in a few days he died. He was buried at the Church 
of St. Michael, St. Albans. 

It is natural that with regard to such a life as Bacon’s 
opinions should be many and varied; may I quote two writers? 
In Draper’s “History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe ” we have this: 

“The more closely we examine the writings of Lord Bacon 
the more unworthy does he seem to have been of the great 
reputation which has been awarded to him... . 
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“ Few scientific pretenders have made more mistakes than 
Lord Bacon. He rejected the Copernican system, and spoke 
insolently of its great author; . . . he was occupied in the 
condemnation of any investigation of final causes, while Har- 
vey was deducing the circulation of the blood from Aqua- 
pendente’s discovery of the valves in the veins; he was doubt- 
ful whether instruments were of any advantage while Galileo 
was investigating the heavens with the telescope. Ignorant 
himself of every branch of mathematics, he presumed that 
they were useless in science, but a few years before Newton 
achieved by their aid his immortal discoveries. It is time that 
the sacred name of philosophy should be severed from its long 
connection with that of one who was a pretender in science, 
a time-serving politician, an insidious lawyer, a corrupt judge, 
a treacherous friend, a bad man.” 


In contrast to this we have Church’s account, which says: 

“He wanted to be powerful, and still more to be rich; but 
he wanted to be so, because without power and without money 
he could not follow what was to him the only thing worth 
following on earth—a real knowledge of the amazing and 
hitherto almost unknown world in which he had to live. 
Bacon, to us, at least, at this distance, who can only judge him 
from partial and imperfect knowledge, often seems to fall far 
short of what a man should be. He was not one of the high- 
minded and proud searchers after knowledge and truth, like 
Descartes, who were content to accept a frugal independence 
so that their time and their thoughts might be their own. 
Bacon was a man of the world, and wished to live in and with 
the world . . . He strove hard to be a great man and a rich 
man. But it was that he might have his hands free and 
strong and well-furnished to carry forward the double task 
of overthrowing ignorance and building up the new and solid 
knowledge on which his heart was set; that immense conquest 
of nature on behalf of man which he believed to be possible, 
and of which he believed himself to have the key.” 


Bacon’s Essays, of course, are his best known works, but 
‘we are more concerned this afternoon with his “Advancement 
of Learning.” This was published in 1605, when his fortunes 
were beginning to improve, and Church speaks of it as “one 
of the landmarks of what high thought and rich imagination 
have made of the English language.” It was written with 
the idea of estimating the progress of human learning and 
guiding the course of study and research into the most profit- 
able channels. The book is divided into two parts, the first 
being merely a general treatise on “ the excellency of learning 
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and knowledge,” and the second a review “of what has been 
done for the advancement of learning, human and divine, with 
the defects of the same.” It is this second part that has as its 
framework the classification of which we are speaking, and 
whatever may be the verdict as to the conclusions reached, the 
classification itself is the work of a master mind. R. W. 
Church says, “ with all his mistakes and failures, the principles 
on which his mode of attaining a knowledge of nature was 
based were the only true ones.” When considering the classi- 
fication it is well to bear in mind the fact that not only is the 
wording sometimes pedantic and heavy, but the actual mean- 
ing of the terms has changed considerably. 


Bacon divides the whole of knowledge into three main 

classes :— 

History, 

Poesy, and 

Philosophy. 
He uses as his characteristic of division the faculties of the 
human mind: memory, which when reduced to writing be- 
comes history; imagination, which produces poesy (or for the 
moment shall we call it fiction); and reason, from which we 
get philosophy. Even the arrangement of these three classes 
is intentional and orderly, not haphazard. Bacon himself 
says of it: “ The sense, which is the door of the intellect, is 
affected by individual objects only. The images of these 
individuals—that is, the impressions received by the sense— 
are fixed in the memory, and pass into it, in the first instance, 
entire, as it were, just as they occur. These the human mind 
proceeds to review and ruminate on; and, thereupon, either 
simply rehearses them, or makes fanciful imitations of them, or 
analyses and classifies them. Therefore from these three 
fountains—Memory, Imagination and Reason—flow these 
three emanations—History, Poesy, and Philosophy.” 


HISTORY is of two kinds, and has two main divisions : 
the history of nature, or Natural History, and the history of 
man, or Civil History. 


Natural History is rather ingenuously divided into “nature 
in course,” or the ordinary workings of nature; “nature 
erring,” or the marvels and monstrosities caused by some ob- 
struction of nature; and “nature altered or wrought ” by man; 
this last of course includes most of the arts and crafts. 


Civil History, or the history of man, is a very comprehen- 
sive section, and includes, in addition to history proper, Ec- 
clesiastical History and Literary History and Geography. 
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Civil History itself has three parts, which in Bacon’s language 
are Memorials, or Preparatory History, Perfect History, and 
Antiquities, or Remnants of History. He likens these three 
sections of history to pictures, some of which may be unfin- 
ished, some perfect and some defaced. Thus Memorials are 
commentaries and registers of events, which have no continu- 
ity in themselves but merely prepare the ground for more 
complete histories. Antiquities, too, are not complete histor- 
ies, but as Bacon says, “do save and recover somewhat from 
the deluge of time.” Perfect History consists of real history 
and biography, for it represents either a time, a person or an 
action. “ The first,” says Bacon, “ we call chronicles, the sec- 
ond lives, and the third narratives.” 

Ecclesiastical History is divided into Church history, his- 
tory of Prophecy and history of Providence. This last, we 
are told, contains “the notable events and examples of God’s 
judgments, chastisements, deliverances and blessings.” 

Literary History consists of what Bacon calls “ append- 
ices to history ”; that is, orations, letters, brief speeches and 
apophthegms. 

POESY, or “Feigned History,” is equivalent to our Liter- 
ature class, and whereas History is the result of man’s mem- 
ory, Poesy includes those subjects in which imagination has 
full play. The divisions, however, are not according to form 
but according to matter, and we have the three sections of 
Narrative, Representative and Allusive poesy. Narrative 
poesy, whether in prose or verse, comes first, as to quote 
Bacon, it is “ “a mere imitation of history.” It is the equiv- 
alent of fiction in all its forms. Representative poesy, or 
drama, is described as “ visible history,” or “an image of 
actions as if they were present.” Allusive, or Parabolical, as 
the name implies, includes literature which is intended to ex- 
press some special purpose; A%sop’s Fables are given as an 
example. 


PHILOSOPHY is an even more comprehensive term than 
History, for it includes all subjects that have their origin in 
man’s reason. The class has three main divisions. ‘To quote 
Bacon himself, he says: “ In philosophy the contemplations of 
man do either penetrate uneo God, or are circumferred to 
nature, or are reflected or reverted upon himself. Out of 
which several inquiries there do arise three knowledges; 
divine philosophy, natural philosophy and human philosophy 
or humanity.” 

Divine Philosophy is a misleading term and must not be 
confused with Theology. This classification is concerned only 
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with human learning, and while we have Church History as a 
record of events under History, and Divine Philosophy here, 
Theology itself has no place in the scheme. Divine Philos- 
ophy is “ that knowledge, or rudiment of knowledge, concern- 
ing God, which may be obtained by the contemplation of His 
creatures.” 


Natural Philosophy has two divisions, speculative and 
practical: the enquiry into causes and the production of 
effects. Physics and Metaphysics are included in the former, 
and practical experiments and “magic” in the latter. 


Human Philosophy embraces such widely differing sub- 
jects as medical science, painting, music, mind and memory, 
ethics and government. Man is considered first as an individ- 
ual, with bodily and mental needs. Bacon maintains that man’s 
bodily needs are health, beauty, strength and pleasure. There- 
fore the corresponding sciences are medicine, or the art of 
maintaining health and curing ill-health; cosmetics, or the art 
of “decoration”; athletics for developing strength; and the 
voluptuary arts, such as music and painting, and various 
recreations. In passing, may I quote Bacon’s remarks on 
cosmetics? He says, “As for artificial decoration, it is well 
worthy of the deficiencies that it hath, being neither fine 
enough to deceive, nor handsome to use, nor wholesome to 
please” (!) 

From the faculties of the mind we have the divisions 
Reason and Will. The former includes logic, or the art of 
discovering and the art of judging; memory; and the art of 
transmission. Under this last heading of course we find 
grammar, the art of writing and rhetoric. The heading Will 
gives us ethics, and also the culture of the mind. 


Finally we come to the consideration of the communal 
life of man, and again we have three divisions : Conversation, 
Negotiation and Government. The term Negotiation is a 
little obscure, but it really covers all the business activities of 
man. ‘Thus we have the more intimate side of man’s dealings 
with his fellows, conversation; the business transactions; and 
finally his methods of government and his laws. 


So much for the classification itself. It is full of incon- 
sistencies, we know, and of course would be utterly useless as 
a practical bibliographical tool, but it must be remembered 
that it was not intended for use in the classification of books. 
The chief interest, to us, lies in tracing its influence on later 
schemes. Mr. Berwick Sayers, in his “ Manual of Classifica- 
tion” says: “There have been many schemes of classification, 
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many of them unique in the sense that they have not been used 
by anyone besides their authors; but it is not too daring to 
say that almost every scheme from the 17th century until the 
present has been affected in a greater or less degree by the 
scheme of Bacon.” 

In 1767, a Frenchman, M. d’Alembert, took Francis 
Bacon’s classification and altered and extended it to suit the 
needs of his time, and he produced what became known as the 
Bacon d’Alembert scheme. He keeps to the three main classes, 
merely altering the order, so that we have 

History, 

Philosophy, and 

Poetry, 
poetry coming last instead of second. History still has four 
divisions, but Bacon’s order is reversed, literary history is cut 
out and sacred history put in its place. Bacon maintained, of 
course, that sacred history was outside the province of human 
learning. Philosophy has four divisions instead of Bacon’s 
three, Metaphysics or Ontology being regarded as a separate 
division rather than a sub-division of the Philosophy of 
Nature. The four divisions are practically the same as Bacon’s 
three, the chief differences being under the heading Science 
of Man, corresponding of course, to Bacon’s Human Philos- 
ophy. Bacon bases his section on man’s bodily and mental 
needs. d’Alembert has no place, apparently, for medicine, 
cosmetics and athletics; and the arts of music, painting and 
sculpture are placed in the Poetry division. Man’s mental 
attributes alone are considered, but these are practically the 
same as Bacon has them, with the addition of a section at the 
beginning for General Pneumatology. 

The Poetry class is the same as Bacon’s, with the addition 
of the arts of music and painting. 


(To be continued). 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS, 
MAY, 1930. 


The dates fixed for the next Examinations are as follows : 
Monday, May 12th, 1930—Section 3, Classification. 
Tuesday, May 13th, 1930—Section 4, Cataloguing. 
Wednesday, May 14th, 1930—Section 5, Library Organisation. 
Thursday, May 15th, 1930—Section 6, Library Routine. 
Friday, May 16th, 1930—Section 1, English Literary History, 
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Saturday, May 17th, 1930—Section 2, General Bibliography, 
and either (a) Book Selection, or 
(b) Palzography and the Archive Sciences. 
All entries for the Examinations must be made upon the 
official form, and should have been sent to the office of the 
Library Association, 26-27, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, 
not later than 31st March, 1930, after which date no applica- 
tions will be entertained. 


SPECIAL NOTES. 

Regarding Section 1, English Literary History: com- 
mencing with May, 1930, the Special Period will be: “Dr. 
Johnson and his circle.” 

Regarding Section 2, Bibliography; this Section will, in 
future, consist of two parts: General Bibliography; and either 

Book Selection, or 
Palzography and the Archive Sciences. 

Students must satisfy the examiners in each part of the 
Section. 

Language Test.—The next Language Test will be held on 
Wednesday, May 14th. All applications should reach the Sec- 
retary before the 14th April. 





THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER EXAMINATIONS, 1929. 


SECTION I.—ENGLISH LITERARY HISTORY. 
110 Candidates sat. 
Honours 5, Merits 7, Passes 72. 


Honours. 
Cornish, Miss D. M., Street. Taylor, Miss M. S., Coventry. 
Jackson, O. A. G., Bethnal Green. Walton, Miss M., Sheffield. 
Parfitt, L. W., Bath. 


Merits. 
faba. Miss E. M., Lincoln. Payne, Miss W. R., Birmingham. 
McInnes, Miss H. C., Dumbarton Summerhayes, Miss V., Ipswich. 
County Library. White, Miss D. M., Ipswich. 
Parish, C., Birmingham. Woodward, G. R., Birmingham. 
Passes. 
Adams, Miss E. H., Cardiff. Burbridge, Miss A. E., Leeds. 
Anderson, S. W., Croydon. Cottrill, L. J., Birmingham. 
Authors, Miss B., Hove. Craven, S. A., Bradford. 
Beacham, G. W., Durham. Craze, Miss P., Cardiff. 
Bell, Miss M. E., Sunderland. Dance, Miss D. G., Liverpool. 


Birch, Miss K. R., Worcester. Diggory, Miss L. B., Hereford. 








Docherty, Miss L. B., Glasgow. 
Dolman, a. Birmingham. 
Doughty, Miss »* C., Hove. 
Dovey, Miss B. , Birmingham. 


Edminson, Miss R ” London, N.W.8 Milnes, Miss A. 


Elliott, J., St. Hel ens. 
Farmaner, Miss G. E., Birmingham. 
Finlay, Miss G., Glasgow. 
Foskett, C. G., "Herne Hill. 
Halliday, H., "Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
Hamilton, Miss E. H., Glasgow. 
Hannibal, J. H , Smethwick. 
Harmer, D. H, ” Middlesex County 
Library. 
Harrison, "Miss G. E., Birmingham. 
Head, Miss j., Exeter. 
Henry, ko Glasgow. 
Hockey, V. Leeds. 
Holdsworth, Sita: G. M., 
Holloway, F,, Birmingham. 
Hounsome, J., Canning Town. 
Hurst, A. A., Bolton. 
Huxley, Miss V. M., Winchester. 
Jefferies, Miss C., Malvern. 
Johnson, Miss c. sam. 
Johnston, R., St. Andrew’s. 


Kauert, Miss A. i. Birmingham. 

Kirton, Miss W. I , Eccl es. 

Lawler, Miss hg * Liverpool. 

Lord, Miss J. M., Kingston-upon- 
Thames. 
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Bradford. 





McCracken, Miss S. V., Glasgow. 
McEvoy, N. E., Birming am. 
Mattey, Miss E. M., Birmingham. 
Milne, J. A, Glasgow. 
Bradford. 
Murphy, ‘eo va "Liverpool. 
Osborn, G. F., Birmingham. 
Owen, Miss G. E., Aberystwyth. 
Parker, G. C. J., Hammersmith. 
Pearce, Miss D. C., Cardiff. 
Peters, Miss E., Cardiff. 
Pethurst, Miss E. G., Nunhead. 
auper, Miss M. C., Cardiff. 
Roberton, Miss M., Glasgow. 
Robertson, H. J., Smethwick. 
Roche, Miss M. E., Birmingham. 
Sargeant, Miss M. A., Portsmouth. 
Sayell, R. C., Watf ord. 
Selby, G. A. Newark. 
Shepherd, Miss L. I., Birmingham. 
Skinner, Miss E., Kilburn. 
Talboys, Miss K. J., Bath. 
Tansley, Miss K. E., Sunderland. 
Treliving, N., Leeds. 
Wardle, Miss J. M., Manchester. 
Wilkins, Miss P. M., Cheltenham. 
Williscroft, W. S., Hull. 
Wood. Miss A. J., Birmingham. 
Woodham, W. H., Southend-on-Sea. 
Woodhouse, D. j. Manchester. 
Worsley, Miss é.. Manchester. 


SECTION II— 
GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BOOK SELECTION. 
62 Candidates sat. 


Honours none, 


Merits 1, Passes 21. 


Merit. 


Bishop, W. J., London, S.W.1. 


Passes. 


Bearman, H. K., East Ham. 
Bebbington, J. "Bolton. 
Berry, Miss M. L.,, Bolton. 
Caistor, H. C., Gainsborough. 
Cooper, Miss E. K., Norwich. 
Cooper, T., Preston. 
Gilchrist, Miss 7 — Edinburgh. 
Hill, Miss G. A. 

Hobday, Miss BM _— 
Hunter, Miss M., p hae 
King, Miss A. M., Bolton. 





Lingard, Miss C. A., Manchester. 

McGill, Miss H. H., Manchester. 

Naylor, H., Bolton. 

Norris, Miss D. M., Birmingham. 

oes Miss E. J., Cheltenham. 
Paton, W. B., Glasgow. 
Shepherd, M. Bolton. 

Thirsk, Miss B. M., Birmingham. 

White, M., Bradford. 

Wilkinson, L. H., Newcastle-on- 

Tyne. 
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GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY AND PALZOGRAPHY 
AND THE ARCHIVE SCIENCES. 
2 Candidates sat. 
Honours none, Merits none, Passes 2. 


Passes. 


Penman, Miss A., Glasgow. 


Sainsbury, N. C., Cambridge. 


SECTION IIIL—CLASSIFICATION. 
110 Candidates sat. 
Honours none, Merits none, Passes 48. 


Passes. 


Atkin, Miss D. F., Reading. 
Austin, Miss M. F., Sheffield. 
Blackman, A. J. R., Reading. 
Bletcher, * Sheffield. 
Callender, T. E., Wood Green. 
Campbell, Miss M. C., Oxford. 


Merriott, Miss L. E., Coventry. 
Micklewright, ca. Chesterfield. 
Miller, D. Y., Wallasey. 

Miller, Miss 'E., Huddersfield. 
a Miss E. M., Birming- 


Clark, E. J., Dorset County Library Noble, Miss . Seeeremt 


Corbett, E. V., Birmingham. 

Danne, Miss D. M., Malvern. 

Davies, Miss M., Denbigh County 
Library. 

Farrar, W., Leeds. 

Garabedian, Miss S., Cape Town, 


Gemmell, J., Glasgow. 

Gough, Miss E. M., Bolton. 

Halsall, V. R., Bolton. 

Hancock, Miss D., Sheffield. 

Haugh, W. S., Liverpool. 

Healing, Miss W. J., Hove. 

Hoskins, J. E , Glamorgan County 
Library. 

Howarth, A., Bolton. 

Lendrem, Miss P. M., W. Riding 
County Library. 

Livingstone, 7 N., Bolton. 

Lobb, Miss G. Bournemouth. 

Mason, Miss a i. Cheltenham. 


’Mahony, J. F., Dublin. 
Ormrod, Miss M. J., Seven Kings. 
Payne, Miss E., Portsmouth. 
Pritchard, F. C., Birmingham. 
Rice, Miss C. E., Hove. 
Roxburgh, ae K. J., Newcastle- 

on-Tyn 
Shepherd, F., Cardiff. 
Sherwood, Miss E. L., Coventry. 
Spinks, W. H., Bow, E.3. 
Stanswood, Miss C. D., Ports- 
mouth. 

Stazicker, Miss J. E., 
Stone, Miss H. T., Hampstead. 
Thompson, C. H., Birmingham. 
Thompson, Miss S. M., Birmingham. 
Walker, J. M., Sheffield. 
Walton, Miss "M, Sheffield. 
Wilkins, ce Bethnal Green. 
Wilson, Miss M, Islington. 


Preston. 


SECTION IV.—CATALOGUING. 
113 Candidates sat. 


Honours none, 


Merits none, Passes 60. 


Passes. 


Appleby, Miss P., Richmond. 
Barragry, T. P., Dublin. 

Borer, H. W., East Ham. 
Bowman, W., Sunderland. 
Boyles, G. T., Smethwick. 
Clough, Miss M. S., Ulverston. 
Cox, L., Cardiff. 

Craven, S. A., Bradford. 
Croxall, gis C. Leicester. 
Dalgarno, Miss H. R., Aberdeen. 


Davis, Miss G., Cardiff. 

Durrell, Miss E,, Surrey County 
Libra ary 

Elliott, Miss G. F., Cape Town, 


S.A. 
Ellis, Miss F. B., Ipswich. 
Evans, Miss E. j., Coventry. 
Farnley, Miss E. D., Portsmouth. 
German, L. J., Bristol. 
Govier, Miss D. N., Birmingham. 








Gray, H. G., Whitechapel. 
Hammond, J., Manchester. 
Hayward, Miss J., Coventry. 
Holder, Miss E. V., Birmingham. 
Horrocks, S. H., Bolton. 
Hudson, Miss A, Wirral. 
Johnson, Miss O. A., Cambridge. 
“—, T. 1, Abe rystwyth. 
nowles, Mise Ww N., Birkenhead. 
Law, R. W., Watford. 
McDonald, F., Cardiff. 
McQueer, Miss M. W., Glasgow. 
Martin, S. W., Brixton. 
Massey, Miss D. G., Camberwell. 
Mensforth, Miss N. E., Ilkley. 
Morrison, D. L., Glasgow. 
Morrissy, C. E., Dublin. 
Partridge, R., Bermondsey. 
Pearson, Miss A., Birmingham. 
Pierce, M., West Sussex County 
Library. 
Price, Miss N. M., Birmingham. 
Reynders, Miss C. M., Johannes- 
burg, 
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Riley, Miss D. B., Germiston, S.A. 
Robins, Miss L,, Bradford. 
Rogers, Miss M. | 8 Birmingham, 


Rorke, B., Brixton. 
Rowsell, R. T. G., Devon County 
Library 


Rumbles, ‘Miss A., Kirkintilloch. 
Sainsbury, | oe Cambridge. 
Shorthouse, Miss I. M., Birmingham. 
Straughan, Miss M., Darlington. 
Taylor, — D. M. Cambridge. 
Thomas, R. N., Poplar. 
Thompson, C. H., Birmingham. 
Theangece, Miss D., Newcastle- 
on- 
Thurlow, yMiss O. H., Durham. 
Trevelyan, Miss D. M., Birming- 


ham. 

Vickery, F. J., Croydon. 

Warren, D. F., Northampton County 
Library 


Ween “Miss E. M., Smethwick. 
Willis, Miss M. Tes Birmingham. 
Yates, Miss P. R., Oxford. 


SECTION V.—LIBRARY ORGANISATION. 
64 Candidates sat. 


Honours none, Me 


rits none, Passes 25. 


Passes. 


Allday, Miss O. M., Birmingham. 
Barnes, F., Vor. 

Bateman, R. P., Stoke Newington. 
rs .. Middlesbrough. 
Bryant, E. S. ye Bournemouth. 
Carley, D. C., Belfast. 
Cox, C. S., Leicester. 


Crompton, "Miss E. M., Chiswick. 
Dickie, W. M., Leeds. 
Fergusson, Miss B. M., Bath. 
Fry, J., Bath. 


Goodwin, Miss A. 


Hall, Miss E. M., Portsmouth. 


M., Birmingham. 


Hartill, Miss C. Z., Birmingham. 

Pearson, F. L., Leeds. 

Pugsley, W. C., Kingston-upon- 

hames. 
Riley, E. C., Leeds. 
Robins, Miss E. E. 
mouth. 

Sharpe, Miss D., Croydon. 
haw, Miss M. P., Glasgow. 

Talmey, Miss E. M., Hove. 

Thorold, Miss D. M., Finsbury. 

Wells, Miss N. E., Bath. 

Williams, H. B., Manchester. 


E., Bourne- 


Harding, Miss D., Tunbridge Wells. 


SECTION VI—LIBRARY ROUTINE. 
112 Candidates sat. 


Honours none, 


Merits none, 


Passes 57. 


Passes. 


Agar, Miss M., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Alston, L., Bolton. 

Bailey, Miss F., Portsmouth. 
Barnes, F., Wig: an. 

Beach, rey E., ener Park. 


a ate Miss M. L.., Birming- 


ey Miss E., Ilford. 
Birkett, I, Liverpool. 
Bones, "Miss G. K. , Leeds. 
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Borland, E. A., Johannesburg, S.A. Hughes, Miss W., Birmingham. 


Boulter, T. C., Bournemouth. | Husband, Miss E., Glasgow. 
Broughton, Miss E., Chiswick. Jecock, E. H., Gainsborough. 
Brown, Miss K. B., Grimsby. ohnson, Miss G., Dulwich. 
Brydon, R., Edinburgh. ing, Miss C., Malvern. 
Camplin, Miss E., Bethnal Green. Minread, Miss H., Liverpool. 
Carter, G. A., Warrington. Lowe, Miss M. G., Leicester. 
Cook, E. G., Liverpool. Maher, S. A., Middlesex County 
Cousins, Miss P. D., Colchester. Library. 

Curry, Miss B. T., Manchester. Mason F., Westminster. 

Dent, J., Bournemouth. Mercer, Miss L., Birmingham. 
Eastoe, Miss O. M., Yarmouth. Phillips, W. H., Cardiff. 
Edwards, W., Aberystwyth. Randall, Miss D., Birmingham. 
Ellis, E. H., Cardiff. Riley, E. C., Leeds. 

Fairchild, W. G., Barking. Ronaldson, Miss K., Galway. 
Firth, Miss L. C., Heywood. Spurr, Miss M. M., Bolton. 
Foale, Miss M., Glasgow. Sutton, Miss E. D., Birmingham. 
Gardner, Miss A., Preston. Sykes, H., Sheffield. 


Gibson, Miss H. H., Sheffield. Till, Miss E. M., Ipswich. 
Giesken, Miss A. S., Johannes- ‘Turner, Miss B.. Ipswich. 


burg, S.A. Turner, Miss M., Newcastle-on- 
Graham, D., Glasgow. Tyne. 
Griffiths, A. J., Cardiff. Walsh, Miss K. I., Leeds. 
Hargreaves, E., Leeds. Warwick, Miss W. E., Birmingham. 
Hastings, Miss E., Glasgow. Wright, Miss V. R., Newport. 


Headon, T. E., Liverpool. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ANNOTATION. 
A Reply to Mr. Cranshaw. 
By STANLEY SNAITH. 


However fruitful of controversy the subject of annotation may be, 
it is quite obvious that such a correspondence as this is futile unless 
both parties to the discussion are actuated by a desire for the truth. 
am quite willing to argue the subject soberly and courteously, according to 
the recognised rules of debate, countering theory with theory, affirmation 
with affirmation. Mr. Cranshaw, apparently, prefers (upon what author- 
ity I know not) to castigate my literary style, ridicule my choice of 
adjectives, and generally pursue any side-track away from the original 
theme of discussion. Let me, then, in this final word, strip away person- 
alities and innuendoes, revert to the essentials of the argument, scrutinise 
Mr. Cranshaw’s postulates categorically, reaffirm my original contention, 
and retire. 

To begin with, I agree—as every enlightened cataloguer must—that 
“a striking book deserves a striking annotation, but” (surely Mr. Cran- 
shaw intended to write “and” ?) “our business as librarians is to get 
the book read.” Not for one moment did I suggest anything to the con- 
trary. I dissent, not from Mr. Cranshaw’s principle, but from his appli- 
cation of that principle. If Mr. Cranshaw seriously believes that the 
annotation in question is “ striking,” is “a suggestive statement of out- 
look,” is “likely to get the book read,” I can only marvel at the com- 
pleteness of his self-delusion, the impenetrability of his self-satisfaction. 
The “striking” feature of Richards’ book, I must repeat, is his series 
of “protocols”: these are the foundations upon which the entire 
edifice of his argument is erected. These protocols are not only unusual. 
They are not only illuminating. They are unique in critical literature. 
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Yet Mr. Cranshaw asks us to believe that the Sheffield annotation, 
omitting all reference to the very feature which distinguishes the book 
from all other books of the kind, and couched in terms which are neither 
explicit nor accurate, is a model of all that a catalogue annotation should 
be! Brief the annotation admittedly is; but its brevity is not a pregnant 
brevity; and there is a entubieodlite gulf fixed between “suggestive 
statements” and mere vagueness. 

The first and primary function of an annotation is to describe; or, 
as Dr. Baker has expressed it, to “characterise.” It either explicates 
an obscure title, or subjoins information which the cataloguer considers 
essential to an adequate understanding of the theme, scope, attitude or 
other essential characteristic of the book. Other qualities of annotation 
such as suggestiveness, brevity and grace, are qualities valuable but 
secondary. Now poets employ a technical term to describe the perfect 
adjective: they call it the “key-word” or “central word,” by which 
they mean that the adjective extracts from the substantive that specific 
constituent most germane to the context. It seems to me that the perfect 
annotation serves a similar purpose, isolating from the book whatever 
element or characteristic can be most usefully emphasised. The annota- 
tion is as significantly a key to the book as the poet’s adjective is to the 
substantive. In annotating, therefore, the cataloguer’s supreme duty is 
to select his salient; and the ability to do this postulates both a know- 
ledge of books and a trained sensitiveness to the attitude and response 
of the general reader. The author of the Sheffield annotation was either 
ignorant of this basal principle, or unskilled in the art of “sizing up” a 
book, or perhaps merely careless. At all events, like the character in 
Burns’s poem, he failed to find the key. 

The salient once selected, it should be expressed, if it can be done 
without sacrifice of clarity, in such a way as to stimulate the reader to 
make further research for himself. In this, Mr. Cranshaw is right in 
drawing an analogy with advertising. It is no new thing to say that 
truth is inoperative until conveyed in a way that excites the imagination. 
All men with a message, from Christ onward, have understood that. But 
no advertiser with an ounce of psychological insight would attempt to 
“push” his products by asking questions of his public and declining to 
answer them. “Suggestive statements of outlook”—yes; but there are 
no statements in the Sheffield annotation, only questions. And, alas, 
their suggestive value is non-existent. 

My alternative annotation was put forward, not because of its own 
merits, but modestly to indicate the lines on which the book in question 
could be more significantly described. It may be flat. It may be un- 
interesting. But it vouchsafes the essential information; it indicates 
the peculiar subject matter and approach of the book; and it is likely to 
arouse the curiosity of the type of reader to whom Richards’ arguments 
are addressed. And if it contains a cliché, I can only plead that an in- 
telligible cliché is a thousand times preferable to an unintelligible 
question. 


THE DIVISIONS. 


MIDLAND DIVISION. 

The fifth meeting of the Session was held at Burton-on-Trent on 
Thursday, February 27th. This was the first visit of the Midland 
Division to Burton, but judging by the appreciative remarks of those 
who attended it will not be the last. On arrival at the station we were 
met by Mr. Mash and his Deputy, Mr. Bosworth, who escorted us to 
the Middle Brewery of Messrs. Bass, Ratcliff and Gretton. A very 
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interesting time was spent here viewing the various processes in the 
manufacture of Bass’s famous beer. Sufficient tribute to the exception- 
ally clean and hygienic conditions under which this beverage is brewed 
was paid by those who accepted—and enjoyed—the samples generously 
provided for our refreshment by the Directors. 

A short visit was then paid to the Public Library, where Mr. Mash 
explained the plans on hand for reorganising the Lending Department 
and the provision of a separate Juvenile Section. The party was then 
entertained to tea by Councillor Miss Goodger, the Vice-Chairman of 
the Public Library Committee, who gave us a hearty welcome to Burton- 
on-Trent. Among those present were the Mayor (Councillor Giles) and 
Mayoress, the Deputy Mayor and Mayoress, Alderman Hutchinson and 
other members of the Library Committee. The thanks of the company 
was extended to Councillor Miss Goodger for her kind hospitality by the 
Lady Mayoress and Alderman Hutchinson, supported by Mr. J. Revie 
and Mr. L. Chubb. 

The evening meeting was held at the Museum and Art Gallery. After 
the minutes of the previous meeting and the election of Mr. V. Woods as 
Hon. Auditor, Councillor McCreath took the chair. After a few intro- 
ductory remarks he called on the Borough Librarian, Mr. Mash, to read 
a paper on “ Some Milestones in Literature.” ‘This proved to be a re- 
view of the evolution of literature and its preservation in book or Mss. 
form from the early Egyptian Dynasties up to the present day public 
libraries. Mr. Bosworth, the Deputy Librarian, who is himself an author 
of some repute, followed with a witty, at times satirical, but wholly in- 
teresting and enjoyable paper on “The Modern Novel, from the point 
of view of Author, Publisher, and the Public Library.” In the course of 
his address Mr. Bosworth had some very pointed remarks to make on 
book reviewing and “boosting,” and one or two little trade secrets were 
disclosed for our benefit. Unfortunately, time did not permit discussion, 
and we had only time to take but a hurried glance at the exhibits which 
Mr. Bosworth had arranged showing the various stages of one of his 
own books from the first rough draft, pencilled on a quarto sheet of 
paper, via typescript, galley proof, etc., to the book as it was published. 
Mr. Woodbine moved, and Miss Weston seconded, a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Mash and Mr. Bosworth for their papers and to Councillor 
McCreath for presiding. We carried back with us pleasant memories 
of a very cordial reception and a most interesting meeting in every 


respect. James Revir, Hon. Secretary. 


SOUTH-WESTERN DIVISION. 
Wednesday, April 9th is the date of our next meeting, at Win- 
chester. 
2.30 p.m.—Gather at library for a “ Mystery Ramble.” 
5 p.m.—Tea (at invitation of Mr. F. Pepper, City Librarian). Meeting 
in the evening, when Brother Carver will read a paper. 


OUR LIBRARY 


St. Marylebone Public Library: Catalogue of Music and Musical 
Literature. Boards; 54 x 84; pp. 85.) 

The introduction to this catalogue by Dr. J. B. McEwen, Principal of 
the Royal Academy of Music, rightly characterises the selection of music 
and musical literature as admirable. It would indeed be difficult to 
better the collection within its own well-defined limits. The cataloguing 
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has been carefully done, and the librarian of St. Marylebone has wisely 
given the publisher in nearly all entries. This, together with the fact 
that the collection is almost a model one for an average-sized library, 
makes it of great value to every librarian. In this respect it is the best 
piece of work of its kind done for many years. There are one or two 
omissions of importance: Holmes’ Life of Mozart (Dent); Mozart’s 
Pianoforte Sonatas samen Sir Henry Wood’s Gentle Art of Singing 
(O.U.P., 4 vols.); the pianoforte works of Albeniz; Walter Rummell’s 
pianoforte arrangement of Bach’s choral preludes; works for the piano- 
forte by famous modern composers, chiefly French, as Auric, Poulenc, 
Sauguet, Bliss and Kornauth; the operas of Dr. Ethel Smyth; Lord 
Berners’ Triumph of Neptune (great fun! alas! shall we ever see it again at 
Covent Garden?); the Cat; and Scarlatti’s Good-humoured ladies. 


Such a good piece of work as this deserved a better jacket—it is in 
that dreadful style so common to library catalogues. The printer, too, has 
een careless in alignment of headings and margins, and in some in- 
stances the run-on has not been indented the necessary two ems, thus 
making pages 13 and 29, Wagner and Verdi, for example, confusing to 
the eye, and consequently difficult to read. The classification is Revised 
Dewey, as the symbols 784.494391 for placing an inoffensive sheet of 
music in its correct order make quite clear. 


We should advise anybody interested in music to get hold of a copy 
of this list without delay. FSS 


NOTES ON REPORTS, BULLETINS, Etc. 
By STANLEY SNAITH. 


Colchester. Annual Report, 1929. 


Borrowers: 3,572; Issues: Lending Department, 110,256; Reference, 
14,684. All statistics given represent an increase upon those of the pre- 
vious year. Books gre loaned to the local schools. This is a somewhat 
arid report; though statistics are presented, no significance has been ex- 
tracted from them; and the literary composition is as flat as the residue 
of last night’s Chablis. One does not expect a library report to sparkle 
like a page of Beerbohm; but one is justified in demanding that it shall be 
interesting. The paragraph drawing attention to the special collection 
of books for the use of Sunday School teachers strikes me as comic; a 
purely personal impression, of course. But I must be wary, or the sul- 
tans of The Library World will be chastising me. 


Sheffield. Books and readers: monthly bulletin, February. 


Sheffield’s book selection, as usual, is excellent. The inclusion of 
such books as Lamplugh’s Flower and Vase, Thomas’s Secret Messages, 
and two up-to-date works on the cinema, indicates that no effort is 
spared to make the library as efficient and eclectic as possible. The 
cataloguing is intelligent, though some of the annotations would be no 
worse for a stricter attention to grammar. I notice that while Lutz’s 
Practical Art Lettering—a self-explanatory title—is annotated, such titles 
as Bonnet and Shawl and Booth’s These Fifty Years are left to speak for 
themselves. And, incidentally, the practice of printing annotations in 
“quotes” without an acknowledgment of their source, is not a com- 
mendable one. 
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Leeds. Commercial and Technical Library Bulletin. 


Leeds is to be felicitated upon an original bulletin. The bulletin is 
cyclostyled and pinned inside a pleasingly printed yellow cover. The 
text consists of an appeal to business men and others to remember that 
the library is a clearing-house of information, rapidly accessible by the 
telephone. An attempt has obviously been made to emulate those ad- 
pe prone folders which are so salient a feature in the publicity campaigns 
of modern business houses. Unfortunately, the “copy” is not particu- 
larly good. It lacks “crackle” and cogency, and—a fatal error in adver- 
tising—makes but dull reading. Another defect of this bulletin is the 
ragged appearance of the typescript. A little time and trouble in align- 
ing the right-hand edges would have been well spent. It does not 
appear to be generally appreciated that the typewriter, in intelligent 
hands, is capable of producing a very handsome page. 


Adult Education and the Library (U.S.A.) January. 


Contents: Tools for the reader’s adviser; Alumni education; Aiding 
the reader in Los Angeles; Adult education bibliography, 1929. The 
bibliography—which is only a select one—is admirably compiled, and is 
furnished with concise and illuminating notes. 


Libraries and Museums. By Sir Frederick Kenyon. Benn (Paper, 6d.) 


The volumes in Benn’s Sixpenny Library, though odious in appear- 
ance, are, generally speaking, authoritative and well-presented re- 
positories ‘of information. Libraries and Museums is no exception to the 
rule. I cannot imagine a more compact or lucid outline of the subject. 
It will be of definite service to students who, in imbibing information, 
prefer a tabloid to a square meal. It is not, however, very interestingly 
written. Sir Frederic gives us admirably the story of libraries; but his 
equable prose denies us the romance of that story. I notice ‘that the 
bibiiography does not include Baker’s The Public Library (a delightful 
book which is now on the remainder market); and that Brown’s 
Manual is dated 1907: an inexplicable slip. 


St. Louis: Monthly Bulletin, February. 


Part of this bulletin is devoted to miniature scores. Mr. Lionel 
McColvin’s Miniature Scores, reprinted from The Monthly Musical 
Record (London) is written with knowledge and enthusiasm. There is 
also a feature entitled Music I Like, apparently a symposium, not the 
least entertaining item of which is someone’s choice of Robin Adair as 
his favourite Beethoven work. The list of miniature scores in the library 
is good as far as it goes; but where are Beethoven’s Coriolan_overture 
and his quartets, Brahm’s Quintet in F minor, Elgar’s Second Symphony 
and his Introduction and Allegro, Mozart’s quartets and trios? Surely 
if Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique could be found room for, the omission 
of the works I have mentioned is unforgivable. I hope that any music 
student who asks for Beethoven’s posthumous quartets and is offered 
Dvorak’s Opus 96 as a substitute, will produce a revolver from his hip- 
pocket, and demand instant restitution! 


Manchester: History in Story: historical tales in the young people's 
rooms. 


A good list, though an author-index might have been provided. It 
is sold at 2d; but surely Manchester could afford to distribute a pamphlet 
of eight pages free of charge? 
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The Library Journal (U.S.A.) February 15th. 

Contents: A Library caravan, by Milton J. Ferguson; Public library 
service to Negroes, by Louis Shores; Classifying, cataloguing and binding 
League of Nations publications, by C. E. Walton. 

American Library Association: Bulletin, February. 

_ Contents include an interesting table of American salary statistics 
in cities of 25,000—70,000 population. 

Wilson Bulletin (U.S.A.) February. 


The notes on books and authors are packed with interesting if ele- 
mentary information, 


MAY-TIME QUERIES: A SPRING ODE. 


What is it when we separate 

Invertebrate from vertebrate? 

What makes us reason and decide, 

Divide and further subdivide? 
Classification ! 

Be it Dewey or be it Brown, 

What puzzles us and makes us frown? 

What causes us to say our prayers? 

What makes us love Professor Sayers? 
Classification ! 

What was the Tree of Porphyry? 

What’s order in a library? 

And what was that which Bacon tried 

And others following amplified? 
Classification ! 

What makes us differ from the “ chief,” 

Maintaining still our own belief 

Concerning where a book should go? 

What makes librarians argue so? 


Classification ! S. W. K. 
POEMS FROM A PRIVATE ANTHOLOGY 
XII. 
EXPECTATION. 


Chide, chide no more away 

The fleeting daughters of the day, 

Nor with impatient thoughts outrun 
The lazy sun, 

Or think the hours do move too slow; 
Delay is kind, 

And we too soon shall find 

That which we seek, yet fear to know. 
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The mystic dark decrees 

Unfold not of the Destinies, 

Nor boldly seek to antedate 
The laws of Fate; 

Thy anxious search awhile forbear, 
Suppress thy haste, 

And know that time at last 

Will crown thy hope or fix thy fear. 


THoMAS STANLEY (1625-1678). 


APPOINTMENTS. 


*PucsLEy, WILFRED, Senior Assistant, Kingston, to be Senior Assistant, 
Dagenham. Salary, £200, in four years to £250. Qualified for 
Diploma. 


Cours, A. T., Assistant, St. Pancras, to be Assistant, Dagenham. Salary, 
£155 per annum. 


*OrmMRoD, Miss M. J., Assistant, Ilford, to be Assistant, Dagenham. 
Salary, £156 per annum. 


Bonny, H. V. A., to be Junior Assistant, Dagenham. Salary, £80—£156 
per annum. Matriculated. 


McKeEnziz, W., to be Junior Assistant, Dagenham. Salary, £110—£156 
per annum. Matriculated. 


FrrpuscH, ELaine M., B.A., B.Litt. (Oxon), Cataloguer at the Royal Insti- 
tute for Foreign Affairs, to be Assistant Cataloguer, London Public 
Libraries Union Catalogue. Diplomate of the School of Librarian- 
ship. Salary, £150 per annum. 


Wiuiams, Miss Eryt, Secretary in the Library of Sir Robert Witt, to 
be Assistant Cataloguer, London Public Libraries Union Catalogue. 
Quualified in Sections 1, 3, 4, 6, of the Library Association Examina- 
tions. Formerly Assistant Librarian at the Cardiff Public Libraries. 
Salary £150 per annum. 


Sturrins, H. J., F.L.A., Deputy Librarian, County Library, Cheshire, to 
be Senior Assistant, Scarborough Public Library. Diplomate of the 
Library Association. Salary #£215—£15—£260 per annum. (Also 
selected: Messrs. F. H. Drewery, Hull; F. M. Gardner, Sheffield; 
E. H. Hatton, Bolton), 


*Srevenson, B. T. W., B.A. (Hons.), F.L.A., Assistant, Armstrong Coll- 
ege Library, Newcastle, to be Chief Cataloguer, Sheffield. Salary, 
£330—£10—£350 per annum. (Also selected; Messrs. A. Dow, Bolton; 
Hutchings, Leeds; Richards, Darlington). 


Sroxes, Exsim, Librarian-in-charge, Foleskill Branch, Coventry, to be 
Assistant, Worthing. Four L.A. Certificates. Salary, £120—£10— 
£150—£5—£160 per annum. (Also selected: Miss K. A. Armstrong, 
Colchester; Miss D. Patey, Islington). 
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*Hatron, Eric G., Senior Assistant, Bolton, to be Senior Assistant, 


Bootle. Six L.A. Certificates. Salary, £210—£10—£250 per annum. 
(Also selected : F. Atkinson, Warrington; R. A. Batchelor, Wallasey; 
G. T. Boyles, Smethwick). 


*Those marked with an asterisk are members of the A.A.L, 

















HOLIDAY APARTMENTS 


highly recommended by English Librarians. Terms 
moderate. Write to Proprietor— 


HOTEL PENSION NOTRE DAME. 
HEYST s/m., DIGUE, BELGIUM: 



































G. BLUNT & SONS 


Through our efforts, and at great expense, 
we were instrumental in superseding 
the oversewn method of con- 
struction. 

Take advantage of the 
experience gained 
since the intro- 
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THE WAY. 


OUR GUARANTEE 
All Books printed on spongy 
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Inspection of our new Works and Showroom by 
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Send for List of Titles in our Ornamental Bindings. 


winenglgphenes— North Acton Road, Harlesden, N.W.10 



















































